Parliamentary Government in England

parliamentary system rests. There, and there only, lies the
true problem of its future.

If this be right, therefore, all proposals which seek to
improve the House of Commons as a governmental instru-
ment, without finding a way out of this central problem
of the State-power, are really irrelevant to the main issue
our times have raised. The House of Commons will
always be able to do its work adequately so long as capi-
talism is able to satisfy the demands of the masses. It is,
as my argument runs, no longer able to satisfy them.
That is what is meant by economic crisis, the prospect of
war, the growth of Fascism, and the immense social
conflicts to which these have led. It has therefore either
to abdicate or to fight; on the evidence, the latter alter-
native seems the more likely. To seek for a way out of this
grim choice by alternations in the mechanics of repre-
sentation, or in a readjustment of the relation between
the Cabinet and the House of Commons, is like using a
pill to cure an earthquake. Proportional representation
has not saved Germany; and the power of the private
member, as in France, to overthrow the Government in
his discretion, has not postponed the magnitude of the
same issue there that we ourselves confront. If there is a
way out, it is not along^siidh lines that it will be found.
There has to be fundamenisFagreement on all matters of
major importance for the life of the House of Commons
to continue upon its present lines. Only as we discover
how that agreement may be made can we preserve the
greatness of its past traditions into a future age.
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